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CHAPTER V 



OCCUPATIONS AND INCOMES; STUDENT ASPIRATIONS 
ANJ; PARENTAL, EXPERIENCE 

Instead of continuing at this point to pursue a pseudo-chronological 
path in the sequence of education-career decisions and events, we jump in 
the present chapter to perceived goals or destinations in the journey from 
upper-secondary school through one or another route in a life path. Only as 
we take some account of how young people perceive the goals of ihat journey, 
or indeed of how- far they have or can express such perceptions at all, can 
we make much sense out of anticipations and decisions with respect to the 
nearer futures, at entry into the labor markets (with or without higher 
education) and in the early years of work experience. 

This means, of course, that comparisons of student anticipations with 
occupational and employment structures of the Japanese labor force will hardly 
be appropriate* unless they focus on men who are in their mature years, 
retelling essentially to tin.* age group of tin* fathers of the upper -secondary 
school students. It requires also that We specify occupational distributions 
by age and education simultaneously, to puk o\r the mature graduates of 
upper- secondary schools and of colleges and univ ei silies. But this in itself 
is not enough, for the Japanese economy is u dynamic one and at the same time 
tne educational mix in the cohort now < merging from upper- second a i\ schools 
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is very different from that of the generation of their fathers. There is no such 
thing as an accurate projection of what today's graduates, or those in our 
samples, will in fact be doing when they reach their late forties, for example- - 
or what the structure of the labor force as a whole will look like some quarter 
of a century from now. Indeed, any precise accounting of the degree of con- 
sistency of aspirations with "reality" is precluded by the fact that we have no 
knowledge, anc can have no knowledge of that "reality. " On the other hand, 
we can and will make some assessments of general orders ef magnitude and 
plausibility in student perceptions. 

The main concerns of this chapter are not with comparisons between 
student perceptions and the structure of the Japanese labor force, however. 
Rather, we are interested in expectational and preference profiles as these 
youth look toward their futures, and how those profiles may relate to their 
backgrounds and their choices and experiences ot one or another sort of upper- 
secondary schooling. Four major vectors of these anticipations are involved, 
as in preceding chapters: (l) First is preferences and anticipations with 
respect to employment status at the mature stage in a man’s career. Does 
hr- look forward to being and would he prefer to be independent, whether a 
proprietor or working on bis own account? Does h«* look forward to work 
in the government, as a corporation employee (ot* manager), as an employee 
in a small mterpiiseV { 2 } .Second is the type ef work tie would like to do and 
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looks forward to doing. Hero wo refer to the sot t of categorization discussed 
in Chapter III (pp. 126-28), where we presented the basis of our specification 
of four mam "types 11 : (a) agricultural and related, (b) technical-manual (ac 
all status levels, but always involving a three;- dimensional perception or a 
sense of working with things), {c) the sales and seivice occupations entailing 
associations or interaction with people as a central component in the job, 
and (d) the white collar non- technical, including most professional men (but 
not engineers) and ranging in status from the lowliest clerk to the Prime 
Minister of J apan--though no one expressed the latter aspiration! In the 
following pages we will elaborate "type" classifications in several alternative 
versions in order to illuminate particular issues or to facilitate comparisons 
with other data. Some of these refinements inevitably introduce a closer 
association with the third major dimension. (3) That third dimension is 
occupational status, which was scored as part of the initial occupational 
coding, applying tin? Duncan scale to the three-digit occupational classifications 
from the U. S. Census w*th minor adaptations to the Japanese situation. * How- 
ever, for the purposes of the present study we retained eight status distinctions 
only (4) Finally, the fourth dimension is of course anticipated earnings. 
These especially can be interpreted only in relative ,.ernis; which students 
expect the higher future incomes, and with what factors is this associated? 

*This procedure was discussed briefly in earlier chapters and is des- 
cribed more fuliy in Appendix C. 
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Anything like correct projections of absolute levels of earnings a quarter 
century hence would be surprising, but relative predictions are another matter. 
Furthermore, it is the relative predictions that are the most interesting and 
indeed the critical ones for human investment decisions. Discussion in this 
chapter will follow roughly the order suggested by these preliminary comments 
on the four major dimensions of career anticipations and realizations, 

I. D.mension 1: Employment Status - - 
Facts and Preferenc es 

Japan is today a leading industrial n tion whose growth dynamic has be- 
come the envy of much of the world, especially over the past decade- -even 
though in absolute terms incomes per capita are still in the lower middle range. 
Along with the high level of industrialization in Japan goes an occupational and 
employment structure similar in many respects to those of Western Europe 
rather than to less developed nations on the one hand or to the United States 
and Canada un the other. But the Japanese structure is also a distinctive one. 
The contrast between small-scale, more traditional activities and mod ei’n 
giant corporate enterprises remains dramatic, even though the dualism of 
segregated labor markets is eroding wilh the diffusion of the growth dynamic 
and the proclaimed "shortages of labor. Both the backgrounds of the 

*The very notion of a "shortage of labor" in so densely populated a 
nation as Japan, with such a limited natural resource base* and so distant 
from other industrial centers and source s of raw materials, i c ' in itself 3n 
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students in our samples and their preferences and perceptions with respect 
to future careers and employment status reflect the simultaneous strength 
of the traditional elements in employment relationships and the adaptive 
dynamic of the modern Japanese economy. 

Source Statistics for the Labor Force at Large 

A quick overview of the situation in the early 1960 f ‘S is provided by 
Tables 5-1 and 5-2. Approximately a fourth of the Japanese labor force 
were engaged in agriculture, a figure just under the Italian proportions and 
just over the French; India, of course is way out at an extreme of almost 
three-fourths, while proportions in agriculture were below a tenth in the 
United Kingdom, the United States and Canada. In Japan as in the West, 
proportions in agriculture continued to decline over the decade. 

Overall, the Japanese pattern of employment outside of agriculture is 
closer to the French than to any of the other countries included in Table 5-2, 
Proportions who were independent employers or self-employed in manufacturing, 
trade and service industries were generally less in Japan than in Italy, but 
higher than in the other westerr countries included in the table. This is by 

anachronism. Furthermore, Japan is a land of highly educated people. The 
"shortage of labor" proclaimed in recent years ip Japan is neither more nor 
less than a rising marginal productivity and the reactions of employers to 
an unaccustomed situation, with associated upward shifts in job options open 
to the oidniary Japanese, in their wage alternatives, and belatedly in mass 
levels of living. 
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TABLE 5-1 



THE EMPLOYMENT STATUS STRUCTURE OF THE JAPANESE 
LABOR FORCE, 1900; PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS 





Employment Status Distributions 


F emale 
Percentage 
of Numbers 
in Each 




Total 

Labor 

Force 

(Both 

Sexes) 


Male 


Labor Force 




Total 


Agri- 

cultural 


Non 

Agri- 

culture 


Status 

Category 

(All 

industries) 


Employers 


2. 7 


3. 7 


2.0 


4. 4 


16. 1 


Work on Own Account 


18. 7 


23.9 


58. 9 


11.1 


22 , 1 


1 lorn;* Craft 


0. 7 


0. 1 


- 


0. 6 


96 3 


Family Workers 


24. 1 


10. 7 


30. 7 


3. 7 


73. 0 


Government Employee 


8. 0 


9. 7 


1.0 


1 2 . 7 


26. 0 


Private Employee: 


Outside heme 


38. 0 


44.0 


6. 4 


57. 2 


29. 4 


In home 


6 2 


5. 3 


1.0 


6. 8 


47. 2 


Corporation Executives or 
I Ji x actors: 


Outside home 


0. 9 


1 . 4 


a 


1. 8 


3. 2 


In home 


0. 8 


1 . 1 


a 


1. 5 


13. 2 


N U 


a 


a 


a 


0. 2 


65. 2 


Total: Percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


39. 1 


Nun' ber( ' 00) 


436, 905 


266, 092 


68, 866 


197, 237 


1 70, 81 3 



Sourer; Computed from 1960 Japan Census of Population, Vol. II, Part 4. 
I'alile 3. 
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no means a picture of a small enterprise nation. Howevei*, Japan is distinctive 
in the high proportions who wore and are "family workers." Even in manu- 
facturing six percent of the Japanese Labor force were recorded as "family 
workers, 11 leading by a wide margin even the Indians. In trade the family 
workers were almost a fifth in Japan, and in the service industries they ap- 
proximated the Indian six percent figure. This pattern in Japan is significant 
for its sex aspects; two-fifths of the tola) active labor force, three-fourths of 
all "family workers" (and 96 percent of all engaged in home crafts for d^ect 
sale) were women, and symbiotic female labor has b^en a critical factor in 
the economic life patterns of independent male employers and workers on 
their own account even outside of agriculture. Among males in non-agri- 
cultural employments, a sixth were propiietors or workers on their own 
account, one in eight was a government employee, and two-thirds were in 
private employment (with 7 percent employees working at home). The drift 
is unquestionably toward the western patterns, but trade and to a lesser 
degree the service industries retain substantial small and family enterprise 
elements and even in manufacturing traditional small family units lingei' on. 
Although there have been a number of special studies of "small enterprise" 
in Japan, that term is often used t.o refer to enterprises employing 30 to 100 
or more men and the tiny operations are not counted in the periodic fundamental 
wage suiveys. Yet adding together proprietors, workers on their own account 
and in home ciafts, and family workers accounts for a fifth of the active 
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non- agricultural labor force. At the other extreme, the relatively small pro- 
portions employed in government, even among highly educated persons, is a 
striking feature of the Japanese economy; government accounts for only a tenth 
of the employed males and six percent of employed females. 

Incidence of Independent and Family 
Enterprises among Sample Fathers 

Representation of non-farm fathers who were proprietors, self-employed, 
or participants in family businesses substantially exceeded the proportion of a 
fifth in the total population who were employers, independent, or family 
workers. By type of school these proportions among students reporting 
father’s occupation were: General B, 33 percent; General A, 37 percent; 
Agriculture, ’ oereent; Commerce, 42 percent; Technical courses, 28 
percent. There are several reasons for these comparatively high figures. 
First, the definitions are not strictly comparable, since the census count 
excluded but we included men who identified themselves or were identified by 
their sons as engaged in a "family business" even when they received wage or 
salary payments as family employees. In addition, the age factor is crucial, 
and for two reasons. First, in the normal course of a working life in Japan 
as elsewhere men ai e more likely to move into independent enterprise and 
proprietor status from wage employment than vice versa; there it> consequently 
a larger proportion of men in such stairs categories in the age cohorts of 
fathers of our sample of students than among younger men or the population 
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at large. In addition the long-term trends are against the independent and own- 
account employment category, which reduces further the overall proportions 
(including young men) relative to proportions of middle-aged men in such 
situations. The fact that of non-farm sons the highest proportions with fathers 
in independent employment statuses were in the General A and the Commerce 
curricula is of course to be expected. Small enterprisers and own- account 
workers are relatively more important in the more rural areas from which 
most of the General A students come, and such men will be the most inclined 
to urge their sons into acquisition of commercial skills at the secondary level 
of schooling. 

Attitudes toward Independent Employment Statu s 

It is always dangerous to drew’ inferences about a society from the members 
of academic communities, whether the society be Japan or the United States or 
any oilier. This is not jusi the inh^lt and half-conscious pro-education bias of 
academics, most of whom take ii for granted, for example, that consumer 
satisfactions are a major unmeasured posirve benefit of education. There are 
also inclinations tow ard some as against other sorts of career patterns, and 
employment status sterotypes seem to recur widely across societies. In japan 
in particular a common academic's presupposition seems to be that virtually 
"everyone" would rather work for a big company, or for the government, than 
for a small firm, and that independent economic status offers very little promise. 
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There are exceptions, to be sure; they are the modifier "virtually" in the 
generalization, and apply to members of wealthy and privileged business 
families but to few others except, occasionally, an independent professional 
man. How far, in fact, are such presuppositions supported, how far are they 
challenged by the expressed preferences of students in the last year of upper- 
secondary school? 

Expressed preferences among employment status categories are shown 
by course type and by parental status as a wage and salaried man or an inde- 
pendent enterpriser or professional man in Ta^le 5-3. (That table summarizes 

a number of othet' preference, expectation and background characteristics as 

that 

well. ) It is indeed true/among students in only one category- -sons of independent 
enterprisers enrolled in commerce courses--did a d ;ided majority stipulate 
preference for independent or family employment. However, a majority of 
the General B sons of independent and family enterprises also expressed 
that preference, as did almost half of the sous of independent enterprisers who 
were attending General A and technical courses. Even among sons of wage 
and salaried men the proportions who expressed a preference for working on 
their own or as independent enterprisers ran to around a third in all courses 
except General A, where it droipod to under a fourth. This along with ether 
characteristics of the General A students suggests their lack of self-confi- 
dence and economic assurance. It is not accidental that regardless of parental 
background the General A and agricultural course students were the most 
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TABLE 5-3 



MEAN VALUES OF SELECTED VARIABLES BY TYPE OF COURSE 
(EXCLUDING FARMERS' SONS) 



Sens of Wage and Salaried Men Sons of Men in Independent and Family Enterprise 





General 

B 


General 

A 


Agri- 

culture 


Com- 

merce 


Tech- 

nical 


General 

B 


G ereral 
A 


A gri 
culture 


Com - 
merer 


l\ 1 ti- 
me M 


Number of Cases 


620 


82 


58 


336 


987 


300 


49 


26 


242 


38? 


EXP ST A 1,2, 3 


. 461 


. 26 8 


. 155 


. 238 


. 353 


. 360 


. 163 


. 192 


. 244 


. TM 


4 


. 145 


. 220 


. 172 


. 304 


.152 


. 140 


. 184 


. 039 


. 231 


. 1 85 


5, 6 


. 026 


. 073 


. 190 


. 048 


. 078 


. 070 


. :o2 


.077 


.066 


. 1 1 ; ; 2 


7, 8 


. 002 


.012 


. 017 


. 01 8 


005 


.003 


.020 


. 039 


.00 8 


. 00 H 


N. R. 


. 366 


. 427 


. 466 


. 393 


.412 


. 427 


.531 


. 654 


. 4 50 


. 3? 1 


ONEX: W.C., Prof. 


. 719 


. 53’ 


48 3 


420 


. 404 


. 300 


. 184 


. 039 


. 169 


. 14? 


Trade, Sen-ice 


. 029 


. 061 


. 017 


. 083 


. 056 


. 430 


. 347 


. 615 


. 5 5 4 


. 337 


Manual 


. 137 


. 195 


. 310 


. 366 


. 407 


. 203 


. 245 


. 154 


.223 


.41) 


Ag ric allure 


. 002 


. 073 


. 035 


.018 


. 004 


.013 


. 184 


. 077 


.021 


. 02 3 


N. H. 


.113 


. 134 


. 155 


.113 


. 129 


. 053 


.041 


.115 


. 033 


. 080 


FREE FMPL. STATUS 


1M)F1\ (ME) 


. 348 


. 232 


. 310 


. 369 


. 340 


. 553 


. 4 0 


. 146 


. 632 


. 4 78 


GOV. 


. 176 


. 268 


. 293 


.1)9 


102 


. 100 


. 204 


. 26? 


. 04 6 


. 067 


BIG (private) 


374 


. 183 


. 155 


. 277 


26 2 


. 250 


. 102 


. 231 


.157 


.226 


SMALL (private) 


. 082 


. 317 


. 241 


.229 


. 279 


. 03 3 


. 204 


.115 


. 1 5 3 


21 1 


OTHER, N, R. 


.019 


- 


- 


. 006 


. 0)6 


. 013 


- 


03? 


.012 


. 01 R 


EXAM 


. 932 


. 220 


.052 


. 182 


. 153 


. 960 


. 122 


. 269 


. 2 <13 


. 172 


F1KM-T 


1 . 982 


2. 146 


1.914 


1 76 8 


1 . 7J3 


2. 180 


2. 143 


2. 039 


1.963 


1 bh 


FRFQ-M 


47. 852 


29. 549 


13. 317 


62 32 1 


68. 200 


53. 693 


26. C40 


14. 346 


67. 831 


£0. 183 


SLOW- 50 


3. 734 


9. 305 


1 1 . 466 


1 . 289 


(1.000) 


4 637 


e 2i,3 


9. 0 19 


1 . 260 


(1 . llfllj) 


CLEP-HI 


25. 877 


1 3. 468 


4 897 


5. 125 


R. 551 


20. 887 


1) 266 


5. 308 


5. 5 33 


8 517 


CLO-UC 


41. 702 


61. 378 


73. .79 


70. 78 3 


65. 200 


48. 757 


64 122 


71. 962 


70. 479 


06. 555 


ELEVE-1 


. 037 


. 07 3 


. 052 


. 12- 


. 102 


.06 3 


. 184 


.115 


.149 


13] 


2 


, 290 


. 524 


.621 


. 5 30 


. 505 


437 


. 5?2 


654 


. 504 


. 530 


3 


. 376 


281 


. 241 


. 253 


. 282 


. 323 


. H3 


. C7 7 


. 252 


. 22? 


4 


.139 


. 037 


. 052 


. 039 


.059 


. 04 3 


. 04 1 


115 


.Ml 


. 033 


5 


. Ill 


. 037 


- 


. 015 


01 6 


067 


. — 




.012 


01 3 


N. R. 


.047 


. 04? 


.034 


.027 


.034 


. 047 


.020 


. 03 £ 


. 050 


. 004 


C)s T AF 1,2,3 


,510 


. 244 


.135 


. 173 


175 


. 207 


12 2 


l i 'J 


. 0? 9 


00 7 


4 


. 232 


. 159 


. 224 


. 194 


. 180 


. 17 3 


, 1(2 


.115 


. nr 


075 


5, 6 


. 157 


317 


276 


. 375 


. 35? 


. 460 


. 562 


.53? 


. 5 7 ? 


5 7 3 


7, 8 


. 0B4 


. 207 


207 


232 


. 24? 


. 150 


. 322 


26 


. 173 


. 2 M 


N. K. 


.018 


.07 3 


, 138 


. 02 7 


.03 7 


. 01 0 


. (.61 


. 0 19 


. 029 


. 0 1 A 


CLASS BANK 1 


. 163 


. on 


103 


. 116 


. 181 


. 3 30 


. 20 4 


. P-2 


. 0 ? ? 


. 1 80 


2 , 3, ■! 


.651 


744 


.6.0 


. 726 


. 671 


.693 


, 571 


615 


. 71 1-1 


r . 7 


5 


. 123 


. 134 


. 065 


116 


118 


. 127 


225 


. 154 


■ I 4 5 


. 007 


N\ R. 


.063 


. 061 


.12! 


. 04 2 


.030 


.050 


— 


. 03? 


. OP. 


0 3 (■ 


y r-n ey-n 


(Tnou = . Yir.) 


932 


661 


621 


6S3 


715 


1 , 86 8 


94 3 


930 


1 , K4 ' 
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likel\ 10 express clear preferences for employment in government. Another 
notable feaUu'e of these preference responses is the contrast between sons of 
wage and salaried men and independent enterprisers in their attitudes toward 
employee staius in small private enterprises. Regardless of parental 
characteristics. General B students rarely made that choice, but otherwise 
it was the sons of the wage and salaried men who were most attracted to wage 
work in a relatively small firm. Furthermore, regardless of parental back- 
ground proportions expressing a preference for wage or salaried employment 
in small private enterprises stood up remarkably well in comparison with 
proportions expressing a preference for work in the big firm. Among non- farm 
General A students and among wage workers' sons attending agricultural courses 
the small firm was definitely preferred as an employer to the big one. Among 
farmers’ so ns generally PRKF-MK came first; big and small private employers 
mau lied for second place. 

Realistic or not, Uu sc- were not the preference patterns that many Japanese 
academicians had anticipated. But that is not all. We are observing in these 
data also tin effects of different sons of "exposure 1 * to career inforinatic nd 
ecmmnnic a turn channels, and diffeient objective parameters o career choice 
that relate not onl> to type uf schooling hut also, in major degree, to family 
situation and perhaps community of residence. It is not just "ability" that 
interacts with schooling to di it erenti ate individuals in respect to the economies 
of educational investments. Olhor fai Uhs influt neing available and perceived 
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career options can also make a substantial difference in the economic calculus 
of educational decisions, and with respect to both type and level of educational 
attainments. This will be evidenced further as we look at other dimensions of 
the ways students perceive their futures and some of the factors associated 
with various career anticipations. It will of course be particularly notable 
when we come, toward the end of this chapter, to a special examination of 
some relationships between farm characteristics and views of farm fathers 
and the career anticipations of their sons. 

1L Dimension 2: Types of Occupations 
Several alternative, overlapping classifications were used in attempting 
to distinguish meaningful "types 11 of occupations from a hierarchical ordering 
of "levels. " The importance of making such a distinction, and of focussing 
attention separately on type characteristics will hardly be challenged, but 
some of the reasons for doing so are worth brief summary here because they 
point up also the reasons for the particular categorizations that we used. 

Most obvious, and indeed critical, is the distinguishing ot farmers from 
all others- -whether we are looking at the fathers of our students ^r at the 
students 1 career perceptions Tor them selves. Indeed, in every attempt to set 
occupations in some sort of status hierarchy the problem of how to handle 
fanners is an Minos', insurmountable onc--whcther we are talking about Japan 
or the United States or almost any other country. The problem is compounded 
when the population of farmers is those 4 whose sons attend secondary schools. 
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That fanners constitute a distinctive group, a group with its ovn status 
ordering not properly pieced within an urban occupational hierarchy, is 
illustrated again and again in studies relating to this topic in one country after 
another; it has already become clear enough for Japan in earlier pages of the 
present study. The value of distinguishing agricultural occupations and farming 
in particular from all others is enhanced by the fact that agricultural secondary 
schools constitute a numerically important segment of the rural school system 
of Japan. Fortunately, their very distinctiveness from other sorts of occupatioi 
means that the categorization "agricultural” raises relatively few serious prob- 
lems of demarkation. 1 In other spheres we experimented with alt e- iative 
simplifying categorizations, sometimes to focus attention on particular aspects 
of the typing, sometimes to provide comparability with other sources of in- 
formation. 

The skeletal distinctions outside ol agriculture were a typing according 
to whether the occupation was (1) Cbjcetcd-orionled (technical or manual), 

(2) People- oriented at the level of contacts with the general public, or (3) 
White-collar and non- technical professional, with this iast category .sometimes 
divided into Clerical on the one hand and Administrative and Professional on 

l T\m occasional forester or fisherman in our sample of farmers counted 
as "agricultural" raises no problems. More serious in some instances is the 
inclusion of "agricultural agents" with agricultural career anticipations ol 
students; however these are so few as to he of li 4 tlc concern for most pur- 
poses. Where relevant we will comment on that sun-catcgoiy of "agricultural” 
specifically. 
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the other. 13ul even with a splitting out of Clerical the last of these broad 
classifications remains an extremely heterogeneous category. So does the 
categorization technical-manual, or object-oriented. In reality occupations, 
and more particularly jobs, are in fact mixes in vaiious proportions of over- 
lapping elements in bctii ski 1 ! requirements and sor . jf personal qualities 
and appeal involved. Occupational classification III (already shown in Table 
3-13 and elsewhere) was only one of several ways in which occupational types 
were categorized for the present study. Table 5-6 shows the effects of shifting 
from that to an overlapping but different classification, designated Classifica- 
tion I, which is a closer approximation to more standard census rubrics. 
However, further modification was necessary when direct comparisons with 
the occupational distributions for particular age o*' education categories in the 
general population were entailed, as in Table 5-4. 

Some Cen sus Benchmark s and Some Com pail sons 
with Parental Occupations 

Two main comparisons with census data relating to types of occupations 
arc particularly relevant for this study. One of these is ad analysis of male 
occupational distributions by education, unfortunately not available for the 
total labor force oil .simultaneous cross -classifications by age. ^ The other 

^Sucli classifications, with many further refinements, arc available 
for wage and salaried employees in private firms of 10 or more employees 
and in odd spots for other gi oups, but not for the population as a w hole. 
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is types of occupations by age. Only the former is presented systematically 
at this point (Table 5-4), since the main interest in shifts by age must be in 
the analysis of occupational sequences, in Chapter VI. However, comments 
concerning occupational distributions among mature males in the Japanese 
labor force will br introduced as appropriate in the discussions that follow. 

The distributions shown in Table 5-4 are very different from those in 
other nations, reflecting in part at least the marked educational lead over 
economic levels of attainment *n Japan a decade ago. This is particularly 
noticeable in the large proportions of university graduates classified as 
"clerical workers"; clerical workers alone made up almost a third of the 
male university graduates. Taking clerical and sales together we have over 
two- fifths, and this particular figure has scarcely changed over the ten years 
since 1 950. Taking both sexes, 50 percent of Japanese university graduates 
were in such jobs. In no other nation, including the United States, do we find 
anything approximating such a fraction; for the United States the 1960 propor- 
tions w ere 9 percent in clerical and 9 percent in sales jobs, for a total of 18 
percent of all university graduates as compared with half of those in Japan. 

At the other extreme, in Sweden (where university graduation is indeed more 
selective) the corresponding figure for 1960 was only 4 percent. Tin* fact that 
university graduates have an age distribution that is generally younger than 
the population at large cannot alone account for these contrasts, fur it applies 
in the United States as in Japan. Whether, given labor market structures, that 
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TABLE 5-4 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OK OCCUPATIONS OK JAPANESE 
MALES AGE 15 AND OVER BY LEVEL OK SCHOOLING; 

1960 SAMPLE CENSUS 
(EXCLUSIVE OK AGRICULTURE) 







Education Category 






Compulsory 

Only 


Middle or 
Upper Sec. 


Jr. College 
or Equiv. 


Univers ity 


Professional Non- technical 


0. 8 


4. 7 


30. 6 


28. 2 


Government Managers and 


Officials 


o. :> 


0. 6 


h 6 


1. 1 


Managers and Proprietors 
in Private Business 


(Exc.1. Trade) 


2. 9 


6 0 


13. 1 


12.2 


Traders and Salesmen 


11.5 


15. 0 


8. 1 


9. 1 


Real Estate and Insurance 


Agents 


0. 3 


0. 5 


0. 6 


0. 7 


Clerical Workers 


5. 7 


27 4 


24. 0 


c— 

CM 

rn 


Technical (Inch Transport) 


Techni cal -professional 


0. 6 


2. 1 


6. 6 


6 6 


High- level skills 


5. 5 


7. 8 


3. 5 


h 8 


Other Manual (Inch Transport) 

Skilled heavy industry 14 8 


6. 9 


h 7 


0. 8 


Construction 


8. 1 


2. 6 


1 . 3 


0. 9 


Excavation, etc. 


3. 6 


1 4 


0. 5 


0.2 


Semi - skilled 


20 0 


9. 6 


3 7 


2 3 


Unskilled 


IH 2 


8. 6 


1 9 


1 . 3 


Service Workers; 


Miscellaneous 


4 6 


2. 8 


h 2 


0. 9 


Protective 


2.0 


3. 9 


1 . G 


1.2 



Source: 1060 Japan Census of Population, Volume 2, Part 4. Table 9. 
Data are regrouped for purposes of comparison with data on the fathers in our 
study sample. 

O 
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fact is substantially moi r iiupot tan* * for the Japanese is by no moans clear, 
despite common beliefs and 'mpi esgjons that such is du ease. ^ Occupational 
distribu' ions amcm wa'.o c£* ^dentes of y m ue i.ollegcs md Mien- equivalents 
closely resemble Uu-sr on nmver.sUv graduates: -tv. 1 ' the unno* taut exception 
that tin t »■ a* o few*. (;b.- 1 . ,cul 'tcokets (a feutin instead of a tlmd), Mjih some- 
what. la?’ge i jp opo 1 Pons in the v ch^K ;an, the skill- d manual a» d the unskilled 
manual tanks. The techmeian and shilled manual propot inns tofleot the 
emphasis in the t >lci • r juuoi colleger on U clinical education; but equally 
revealing is tin* imtuu tarce among yruu -college men of non - tec htv.cal pro- 
fessional mploy mr s in-d desk wrnk. 

The education cuiegotvof most nnm- diai.r relcvancr *o uppm 'Secondary 
school stud* rhs coni r i opiating din tt hc.m into the labor market is of course 
that designated in 'Fable .V [ i (.obium (2t as "Meidh- m I'ppet -S*c. N Thor* 1 
are tev | u of c ss i<; dl urnr in b is • duediou categ'.m m l < m U • u t f as man\ 
muddle as college oi e»nv* isin ijiud'ir.f s \u i (- ina 1 ag* is <-l iro[ i ii uus in 
pi irate business*-;? other u^n fiab* . Many mm e m' tin ui than o! the imnv 
highly (d'.icbU :.l (v'i tbiSi' v. j*h only com) 'Imh'} s< cooling) *u * sak iiuii or 
u roprk tot s j:\ i liumajp r.*. in ti. adc, and they boast* ;i tin laigtd p*. opui’ ons 
of high-level h iJii/icuiiis b^u skilled manual workers aid of non m th 

*Kor iui th» i indications or Ous matt-, i m e the dmeussiuN of <u.c tpa • 

*io- al stqiuecis aid age pa times \ u Cl a| t* i VL 
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protective services. We will come back to this distribution when we look at 
the distribution of career hopes or anticipations among graduates of the non- 
academic secondary curricula. The white collar and the manual skill dif- 
ferentials between the secondary and the compulsory school graduates are 
evident enough, but notable also is the extent to which the latter managed to 
attain skills that could qualify them as high-level technicians, other types 
of manual skill aside. Systematic training within business enterprises and 
other special types of short-term schooling are part, but only part, of the 
explanation. (These computations are all, it should be remembered, exclusive 
of agricultural employment.) 

It is reasonable to hypothesize that career anticipations of youth in the 
senior year of upper secondary school will reflect facts that they can observe 
around them concerning associations between schooling and occupations, and 
That the reference framework in anticipations of occupational situations in 
mature years will relate specifically to what they observe among men in the 
general age bracket of their fathers. However, those observations will be 
modified in time with expected changes in occupational structures, and 
* videnee will be filtered through information screens that may be affected by 
\\pe of community (occupational structures in the more-or-less immediate 
environment), 1 y parental backgrounds ,y classroom composition, type of 
course, and soon Before exploring these relationships, however, it may be 
useful hi icily to extend our initial checks on selectivity into secondary education 

ERIC 2 J 
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(in Chapter lit) by a few further’ comparisons of occupational distributions 
among the mature male labor force and among the fathers of upper-secon- 
dary students. 

Excluding farmers from both the census numbers and the ’'father" samples, 
we compared all men aged 45*49 with "fathers" aged 40 and over, using 
fathers' reports of their occupations. Combining non- technical professions 
with managerial, sales and clerical workers accounted for 45 percent of the 
total non-farm malt; labor force age 45-49 and for 55 percent of the non- 
farm fathers of senior students in the upper-secondary school sample. 
Corresponding proportions in technical-professional, technician, and highly 
skilled occupations (excluding skilled workers in heavy industry) were 5 
percent and 11 percent. The proportions in s civic c occupations were approxi- 
mately the same overall in the male population age 45-49 and among the non- 
farm fathers of our sample, at 5- 1/2 percent; however, most of the latter 
were protective service: workers whereas a majority o! the former wore 
engaged in other sorts of service activities. The middle 1 and lower levels 
in manual skills wore of course the most under- represented among our 
"fathers"; 44 percent of the total male population in the 45 -49 age bracket 
were in tins broad categoiy as against 29 percent of tin 1 sample fathers. Most 
of the difference w a > at the lowest skill levels, for semi -skilled and unskilled 
manual workers, they constituted 24 percent (out of the 44 percent just cited) 
for the age 45-49 non-farm male labor force at large, but only 13 percent 
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for fathers in our sample. The Jailer figure was in fact also an overstatement, 
since it is take?) from the original and not the adjusted sample population. 
Another contrast that was hidden in the aggregated figures for non- technical 
professional, managerial and white-collar men was the specially high repre- 
sentation of sales people and retail pioprieiors, the relatively low represen- 
tation of clerical occupations among the fathers of our students; this is of 
course in part a manifestation of an associated upward bias in proportions 
of "fathers 11 who were independent enterprisers as compared with wage and 
salaried men. 

A preliminary glimpse of age shifts in occupational distributions among 
family men is pint ided in Table 5-5, using data for the sai iples of respondent 
fathers of both the upper- secondary and the primary-school students. These 
two samples have been merged and thin sub* classified by independent or 
employee status as .veil as into those over and under forty years of age. The 
younger men ar< of coni sc mainly fathei s of the prnna ry -school children, 
though a few are "male heads of lami y M whose younger brothers were in 
upper secondary school. The? men over 40 are mainly, but by no moans 
exclusively, fathers of the secondary school youth. There is therefore a 
probable sample. 1 bias that should exaggerate any tendency toward decline in 
proportions of unskilled and semi-skilled manual workers between the younger 
arid older ages. Keen so, the difference in this category is small, with an 





TABLE 5-5 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF ’’PRINCIPAL’ 1 OCCUPATIONS OF 
non-farm FATHERS OF PRIMARY and 
UPPER- SECONDARY STUDENTS 



Own Family 

or Employee Total 

Enterprise 



\ 








Age 
40 + 


Age 

Under 

40 


Age 
40 + 


Age 

Under 

40 


Age 

40+ 


Age 

Under 

40 


(1) 


Professional, Non-technical 


6.4 


5.4 


11. 8 


1 2 . 2 


9. 7 


10. 5 


(2) 


Government Managers & 
















Officials 


— 


- 


8. 5 


6. 3 


5. 2 


4.7 


(3) 


Managers & Proprietors 
















in Private Business 
Excluding Trade 
















Artisan manufacture 
















and related 


0. 5 


7 5 


- 


— 


3. 8 


2. 0 




Construction 


0 . 9 


0. 9 


0. 1 


* 


0. 4 


0. 3 




Other 


0. 2 




0. 9 


0. 3 


0. 7 


0. 2 


(4) 


In si ranee & Real EstUe 
















Agents 


0. 9 


0. 4 


2.0 


2. 1 


1 6 


1 G 


(5) 


Wholesale Dealers & 
















Commodity Brokers 


n n 


13. 3 


C. G 


4. 9 


8. 6 


7. I 


(6) 


Retail I 'ealers, lb stau- 
















rantcurs. Sain- men: 
















High 


6 9 


7 2 


2. 1 


3. 3 


3. 9 


4. 3 




Other 


26 7 


30. 7 


3. 0 


3. 1 


12. 8 


10.2 


(7) 


Clci ica 1 Work . ts 


o 3 


0. 1 


12. 1 


11C 


7 G 


3 7 


(8) 


Technical (nn'l. in Tran-por 


\) 














Professional - technical 


0. 9 


(1. 7 


5 0 


6 n 


3. 1 


5. 1 




Highly skilled (except 
















heavy in us try) 


4 1 


3. 8 


9. 1 


9. 4 


7. 1 


'■ ' 


(!«) 


Other Manual {inch in Tr.sir 


-port) 
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eighth of tlie older and a sixth of the younger men (among wage and salaried 
men 15, 8 and 20. 4 percent respectively). Then is of course a shift into 
managerial and official status between the younger and the older men, to 
be expected over the life cycle, any shifts in the Japanese occupational struc- 
ture aside, As of 1966, when these data were collected, the younger men were 
less likely than the older ones to be in protective set vice, but this trend could 
easily he reversed in the future. More p. rmanem is the increase in men 
classified as professional-technical over succeeding cohorts. This shift 
is reflected, as we will see, in career aspirations of the upper-secondary 
students in academic as well as technical courses. Overall novetherless, 
the remarkable thing about this table may be more in the similarities of 
the distribution^ for the older and youugei men within tin 1 independent and 
the employee categories titan in the differences between the two age cohorts. 

Students' Occupational Kxp octation Ty pes 
and Their Correlates 

The student interview questionnaire asked two questions concerning 
ultimate career hopes or goals. The first of these questions referred to 
aspirations m onebs M d reams "* -or ’VastP s in tin air. n Very dtl. nualely, 
the students w me eucourogid 1o set down tluir thoughts however unrealistic 
those di earns might be. A sn.ond question asked them to I c more j'ealistie, 
b\d' i -g wliat they txneeUd they might in fact r* ally lie doing. The second 
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question was also an uson alien, .m that they were to express a preference, 
but one they thought Uuy had a \ ery good chance of realizing. Most of the 
analyst's of tx eupauional exp' ctaii uns that follow-, both with respect to type 
of occupation arid stains loved, refe r to ] espouses un this second question. 

In the rare instance in whu h we imiodum responses 1o the "dream" question 
they will in explicitly dr signaled as sue h. 

Truncated di si * ihuuons of students’ occupational expectations {"real- 
istic 1 1 hope s lor 20-30 years hence) were shown by type of course for sons of 
wage 1 and salar ied men a. id lor sons of independent ent crprisei s iji Table 5-3. 
("Mean values" lor via mines in dununy sens are of c.uuise m fact pro: -u 
and if die 1 complete set is shown they will add up to 1. 00.) Sine- son:- 
fanners at e e xcluded from this table, it should hardly sm prise us Un- 
expressed a preference to go inu> agricultural employimiil as a L i f e k r-« 
the very Je*w figures cvt ii among youth m dir ugi ic ulluraJ < nurses stii 
suggests, now v-vei , ihji ill* y were attending sue h ionises primal i 1 \ n 
of opportunity to go <. lsi where . Among the interesting contrasts is ti 
differ ence bet*\t »-u sons of wage and saluiied men and sons of indepe; 
cute rpri set s in pi opoi '.ions antic i paling non technical o If u r , manat > 
and professional emplo\ menus, cxrlusiw <>: retailing and sc’rvires 
school types ‘ : hc lowest piopoition among sons of wage and salaried r 
JO p+ * < i'ii! (lit thi 1 1 t him a l < ui j n uln) u I nun as tlte bight si propoj tu>n 
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sci ns of * ndoperd c .* t < ov i n» u. -• i s was onl\ '30 percent (m Gent ral B). The 
laUrv bored and p]arm.v] t aih.'i l.o i • in th<o» own or family undertakings or 
«’V« ,i, aiin'’'H yiiiJi m *.i:o a g w u Itu } a i s< bools, L . vork for pay in retailing or 
other service - ut r 1 p i. ->i s. [t Is r-oi.al.itf; also that even seeing aside the tech- 
nical schools subs- ta:v , u mi r , c j i 'i i ies i.dmi m plated j-op* agi (cultural technical 
or manual imploymcnt Hosponse.s on antic iputcd occupations were typically 
acJi.qi.iuv: for t* 1 a s s i fm a t u ,.jj liUv) In cad categories, jn fact well over 90 

pci cent of the sons (if lncleperdt m elite rp risers gave responses that could be 
unambiguously cTa.ssnud by type, .vith agricultural course students the only 
(and mm«o) exception. Among sons of wage* and salaried men responses were 
scum what 1-. s:s complete, but rv*-c tm sc r jni»oi from bn lo 89 percent adequate. 
This is Ccisi)\ seen by rtadiug ai t oss me row ONEX; 0 foi J\. H. Howe ver, 
a lamp minority .*i respoj s< ,.s on cxjmrv d uc< .-ipatiocs wi-r< not precise enough 
lu < lassUY l*\ -PcOns level, as is ^boA ii in the last h> o of the EX I \STA set at 
i'li 1 top m Poi b. '*> b . this introduces a jnobiem to which v»i v* ill return when wr 
cone, m ho r i xt motion, to look at status i xpr( tat ions. 

Men o Jt-tcvlc .3 distributions of i.j es u* occupations are shown using two 
painaliy uvi rlapning » iassi fu aUons in Table 5 b, taken IT >m the adjusted 
sample arid lu« 1 id.rg sons oi tai mens. In audition to tlie chret » i o.nparisuns 
between di sfiibn’ i ■ nis of fuHu rs r i cv npatic»n.s arid of f\pcs of occupations ai.ti.ci- 
j i ’ - d G v .sous m i h c i , ns. , m , u 1 a b f i uk i id* s (hi squaii v a hr s i or ci uss 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS O V TYPES OF OCCUPATIONS REPORTED EY FATHERS AND EXPECTED 
(’'REALISTIC" ASPIRATIONS) BY STUDENTS; ALL STUDENTS (UNADJUSTED SAMPLE) AND 
SUB-SAMPLES BY TYPE OF COURSE 
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tabulations corresponding to the. designated sets of marginal, distributions. 

In all except the Gi iitrai A r:oui sc the associations between fathers 1 actual 
and sons 1 anticipated types of occupations wmo significant at a probability 
level of . 007 or better, and in all except lb e commerce school sample on 
classifieatj on. Ill they wore significant at a . 001 probability level or better. 

This, however, does not mean Lh&t there was no shift between the generation 
of fathers and at least the hopes and anticipations of their sons. Overall those 
shifts were very much what we should expect in general direction, though not 
necessarily in magnitude. The table can stand largely on its own, out a lew 
points nj e worthy of puiticular attention. 

First, there is a marked shift toward professional ambitions generally 
and toward higher technical jobs in particular, at both professional and 
technician level. . The shift in favor of the professional and high-level 
technician culegoi ;, is not matched b\ any a minium among the unskilled to 
become skiU». d v. urkers. lather i\ is an * \pr« ssion of ambitions among sons 
of skiied and suni-skilled men, but especially the foi mer, to rise along 
technical lather than dcsk-l\pe traditional white-collar employments in our 
four fold cwM-goi Nation. Hut many youth in the academic as well as the 
techi ieyl m.irses. and coming from diverse parental backgrounds, also expresst d 
hopes end preferences for technical or engine rung careers. 

Si i ui.'j, M.imgh the sturj, ms show ed some inc? nation toward hopi s for 
aHamin ‘it o: official or managerial ci s is in ^ovrnum nt t ted mg their 

37 
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parents’ ropreaenialicu iu such positions, suU only a very small minority 
expressed such hopes or preferences. Their numbers are substantially fewer 
than the proportions who gave government as a preferred employer when 
asked simply to check preferences wah in. spent to type of employer (in- 
cluding self or family). 

Third, much more striking are the ambitions 10 become business 
managers or proprietors (other than in retail trade); these ambitions are 
most prominent, and certainly most unrealistic in relation to parental 
characteristics, among studc-i s in The General A curriculum, though even 
more of the commerce students expressed similar goals. 

Finally, the shift out of agtic.ultute is manifest in, all curricula, but 
especially among stud» :us in the Genera) A couisr. Somewhat surprising 
in il ls respect is the drop among students even in the agricultural schools-- 
from 82 percent of fathers engugi d in ugcioulUuo to 38 percent of students 
anticipating conn nualion in mu-ii a life. r lhis is di spite the fact that the 58 
percent includes \outb hoping to become agricultural agi nls or officials 
as well as those who look forward to farming. 

Kxpcctu tionu of necuming a farnu J' oi , in exerptiona t cases, of becoming 
agricultural agents or officials, was best explained statistically by the com- 
bination of coming from a farming background and study ing in an agricultural 
school. Howrvei, from this we must not infer that attendance iu an agricul- 
1 u i aj cours i 1 w as a major causal faciei . h >t n,i> t h a f , faki eg iiM<> account 
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what we have already s».:i n eoncm utng patterns of course preferences and 
subsequent educational j id career anticipations, that the choice of agricul- 
tural curriculum ns nun c often effect tlun cause of the intent of entering 
into an agricultuial out eer. Mote i.nt« testing is the question as to what 
combinations oi factors may be n osi eonducdv e to expectations of entering 
technical and manna: occupations ai one status U\ el 01 another — grouped 
together under the hiuaJ category we designated EXPFAB (referring to 
fabricating or processing activities--!. e . , ti » object oiienied types of 
occupations). Treating this as a dichotomous dependent variable we ran 
a numbe ,% of reg.? essiors, but with ve*w weak insults. Tiiere were *ndeed 
the expected negative associations miOi ihe commerce course.' aiiu positive 
associations with the technical co nsi , wall nieti opnli tan residence, and 
w ith being the son of a technician or shilhd wurkei, b jt together all of these 
still explained iciatitwLy littLe. \U suits wu' paiental educ ation and status 
variables oah at - si. own in d t Iasi c.v bunn ef Tahir o- 7 , which was introduced 
primarily To check on this and other dep t ndini vauahhs loi the effect if any 
of taking the fathers' versus tin sons 1 r« poi Is of father's education and 
occupational status. Kesults are negativ e m that we 'k xnUm" viituaUy 
nothing with inspect to likelihood of expiessjng an occupSdionaL expectation 
of EXPFAB merely by introducing inioimauon on par. ntal status with respect 
to oocupathu and f ducat: on. Tin r«> Ls u gi/al deal of pja\ m the system despite 
die .sigmlieam assoi, ;ai mns hr. tv., . n ^>ai eclat neenpat u-e t\p» s and sons 1 
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EFFECTS OF FATHER VERSUS .STUDENT REPORTING ON MEASURED 
ASSOCIATIONS BETWEEN PARENTAL TRAITS AND SELECTED 
STUDENT CAREER EXPECTATIONS 
(SONS OF FARMERS EXCLUDED) 
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anticipations shown at the bottom of Table 5-6, and noted in our first com- 
ment on that table. 

IIL Dimension 3: Occu patio nal Status Expectations 
The basis for specifying occupational status level has already been 
discussed in earlier chapters in connection with the use of parental occu- 
pational status as a variable in analysis of selectivity of students among 
course types or with respect to college intentions, and this matter is dis- 
cussed in Appendix C. There is no need to repeat those discussions here. 
Furthermore, Appendix F reproduces a study of occupational aspirations 
among the students in our sample prepared by Yasumasa Tomoda and 
published in the Intern ational Journal of Edu cational Sci ences. That study 
includes among other things comparisons between dream aspirations and 
n realistic M status expectations as related to Father's occupational status 
and to student's class rank which need not, therefore, be repeated here. 

It incorporates also a comparison between the aspirations of these Japanese 
students and results of a study in the State of Washington, U. S. A.. Among 
the more startling of the findings was the fact that occupational aspirations 
of Japanese students from low status backgrounds equalled or even exceeded 
those from middle-level homes. Careful checks eliminated every passible 
hypothesis of systematic biases internal to the analysis, including the prob- 
lem of how to deal with farmers. There can be little doubt that students 
from the lowest occupational backgrounds who nevertheless gain entry to 
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upper secondary schools (and in Japan this virtually means also completing 
that course) are distinctively superior to their social- status brothers both 
in ability and achievement drive. On the other hand, in this as in other 
studies of occupational- status expectations it is important to consider likely 
biases that may be introduced by the fact that a large minority of young 
people are too vague in their occupational anticipations to provide unambig- 
uous answers that can be classified by status as well as type. A. check on 
the N. R. ! s in this respect is best introduced at the start., before going on 
to discuss those whose responses could be given status ratings. 

Non- resp o nse Cases on Occupational 
Status Expectations 

The proportions of students who could report unambiguously at least 
the kind of thing they preferred and anticipated for their adult years was 
remarkably high in the Japanese sample--however well or poorly the 
responses may in fact predict the directions these youth will take individually. 
As we have seen, those proportions rar above 8 5 percent across all course 
types. On the other hand, 35 percent of the Japanese students gave answers 
inadequate for status identification on their "dream 11 aspirations, and 42 
percent gave answers inadequate for status coding on their more n realistic n 
expectations. Relative to findings for other groups, two fifths is not a 
particularly high proportion with responses insufficient for identification of 
status level. Indeed, Lipset, Bendix and Malm (1962) found that close to 
half of a sample of senior highsehool students in the United States had no 
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specific job plans. But if this is so it should be all the more important and 
interesting to determine, how far and in what ways youth unable to answer 
questions concerning occupational expectations or "realistic preferences" 
in other than relatively vague terms differed, from those responding more, 
precisely. 

In pursuit of this question we ran a. number of special regressions 
and analyzed the N. R. columns in our numerous cross-tabulations. For 
the most part results were negative; the N. R, 's differed very little from 
those responding adequately on expected occupational status 20-30 years 
hence. There were no differences in relation to father's occupational 
status except for a larger proportion of non- responses on expected occu- 
pations (52 percent) among the eight percent who did not give adequate 
answers with respect to their father r s occupations. There was, however, 
a systematic relationship to the student’s ranking of himself relative to his 
classmates with respect to achievement in school. By class rank from 
lowest to highest achievement quintile the non-response rates on "realistic" 
occupational expectations ran 50, 45, 41, 39 and 37 percent. To put this in 
another way, there would appear- to be no presumptive bias in the distributions 
of students' responses on account of selectivity by parental occupational 
status, but there may be systematic upward biases in the expected status 
distributions because of relationships between non-response rates and rela- 
tive levels of achievement in upper secondary school. There may also be 
some biases, less easily specified, on account of associations of rates of 
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non- response; with the types ol ere u pal inns in whic h faihers were engaged. 

On classification I (the upper part of Table 5- 6) die propori ions of students 
who did not provide answ< rs on <*xp« ct°d occupational status was lowest for 
sons of clerical workers and sms m :e<Gm‘eians -ml highly skilled workers, 
with 29 percent inadema <.e i< sponst s in hoT < ’ses; rates of non - response 
were highest, among sons of non- techir < al proa. «na! men and of govern- 
ment adniini st raters and niiuaLs, ;d 12 in 43 percent. Km all other parental 
type categories in cJ issi f'eaf.i on I tlie student non- response rates on status 
expectations wen; betv. ci:n 31 and 34 pi i rent. The range in response rates 
was less using classic cabon 111 on parental type categories* sons of skilled 
workers had he lowest, non- response l itres, a* 27 pereeiii, but tin highest 
rate was only ,J7 1/2 pt re f ir — j’u. sons of rnc i n In he' broad non ti ehnicaL 
white -collar, professional and administrative category, and amo; g sons 
of fathers m protective s» iGces. la the main i* would app< ar llial wluu we 
are observing is the u ndent of sons of irchnh ians and skill* rl workors to 
attend irrhnicuj snhuols end U» ha\e je]a''vely eh a r I y d- f;n« rl o < upational 
anlieipati ons, ^ long v, i th a ti ndrn*. ) la d-uVn-rd decisions and a lark of 
special lamily eon, mi fluents aiming suns of wage and sji.u 7 d men in a wide 
range of non manual oa'iijei inns. A?; v. should esper*, iJ was r 1 « • M nite] y tlie 
General A and agG. ::P'r»Li } stunt ids ♦fa' neng as*<k t who wiv most nltrn 
unable to make < tear stm' r numbs o'n< e rni ng e«M upaM ena I isj »i i t d bans oi 
expc eta u < us. 

In hiit A da i* would anpi. u i" h- ic» r»« sump-A* 1-1 . t : ; in ha- 
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distribution of students' responses on account of selectivity of response by 

parental status, and no systematic upward bias is suggested by relationships 

of 

between specificity/ student responses on their occupational expectations and 
the types of occupations of their fathers. On the other hand, the selectivity 
of responses in favor of those who rated themselves high in school achieve- 
ment relative to their classmates, against those who rated themselves low, 
does indicate an upward bias in the distribution of responses that could be 
rated on status expectations or aspirations. 

Distributions of Status Expectations 
by Type of Course Attended 

The first block of Table 5-3 gave distributions of occupational status 
expectations for sons of wage and salaried men and of independent non- farm 
enterprisers by type of course. The top three status categories were com- 
bined; this upper grouping includes not only all professional and higher 
managerial occupations but also high-level technicians and other sub- 
professional occupations; it excludes even the most highly skilled manual 
workers short of unambiguous technician status along with the junior adminis 
trative ranks. Status categories 4 and 5 'include substantial white- collar and 
manual overlap, with the real aristocracy of skilled labor in status category 
4, the lowest white collar people generally in status category 5. Categories 
5 and 6 included mainly skilled workers and farmers, however-- along with 
most of the small retail traders. 

In reading the distributions shown in Table 5-3 it should be noted that 
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non-responses are included; this means that proportions shown for each of 
the status- expectation categories are minimal figures. Thus even among the 
General B sons of employees less than half (46 percent) specified future occu- 
pational expectations that were coded in status levels 1, 2 or 3; but excluding 
the non-response cases., the proportion of those responding who anticipated 
a status of 3 or better was 73 percent. Tailing courses in the order in which 
they appear across Table 5-3, the proportions of coded responses that fell 
in levels 1,2, and 3 combined were 73, 47, 29.. 39 and 60 for sons of 
employees; they were 63, 35, 55, 44, and 55 for sons of men in independent 
or family enterprises. These figures are biased upward in varying degrees 
but without seriously distorting the rank orders across. types of course 
except for sons of non-farm independent enterprisers in the agricultural 
courses; this was a small group and was characterized by very high rates 
of non-response or inadequate response on occupational expectations. 

Students in the academic general course unquestionably had the highest status 
aspirations, as we should expect; they were followed by students in the tech- 
nical courses, regardless of the employment status of fathers. In both 
General B and General A, there was a notable contrast, however, between 
levels of aspiration of sons of employees and sons of independent or self- 
employed men; whether they were in the academic or the non- academic 
general curriculum the sons of wage and salaried men had the higher status 
expectations. In all curriculum types except the technical the sons of wage 
and salaried men had also the lower proportions with inadequate responses 
on occupational status expectations. 
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Do farmers 1 sons and rural youth generally differ substantially from 
other students in levels ol occupational aspiration? Table 5-8 was designed 
in part to answer that question. For this purpose we present information by 
single status expectation levels 1 through 5, grouping the remaining cases 
together. For all curricula combined the sons of farmers unquestionably 
were less inclined to anticipate top level occupational roles, defining top as 
either levels 1 and 2 or levels 1, 2, and 3. However, this pattern is largely 
associated wi J h the high proportion of farmers' sons who attended the agri- 
cultural courses. Fanners 1 sons in rural academic courses were as likely 
as their non- farm classmates to aim for the highest status level, primarily 
as professi onal men. Furthermore, farmers' sons in the rural General A 
courses were more likely than other youth in those courses to look forward 
to jobs at the two highest levels. Farmers 1 sons and rural youth generally 
did not match urban youth, however, in ambitions to reach a status level of 
2 or better. Both selectivity of farmer;* 1 sons who pursued the academic 
genera! course and differential perceptions of career prospects in the rural 
as against urban environments are clearly manifest in tlie.se distributions. 

Statu s Mubi lity A spi r at ion s 

That seniors in upper secondary si hools should generally anticipate 
attainment of occupational statuses equal to or above their fathers is to be 
expected; indeed, if this were not the case there would be rausi for gr ave 
concern - -whether or not there is or should hi- concern also that many 
exaggerated ambitions will not in the end he realized. In fact there can be 
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no doubt that these youth will bo distributed around higher levels than their 
fathers, and for two reasons; they are all at the least graduates of upper 
secondary schools whereas a majority of their fathers had no such education, 
and the Japanese occupational structure as a whole has been shifting upward 
and will almost certainly continue to do so. 

The last four columns of Table 5- y arc directed specifically to the 
question of the extern of aspirations for upward mobility by curricula and by 
farm versus rion-fattn and rural versus urban sch >ul environment. Sono of 
farmers attending the academic general cours- s and youth attending the 
technical schools unquestionably hud the highest mobility aspirations. 

Ninety percent of the former and eighty percent of the 1 latter specified occu- 
pational goals at Least one level above their fathers, and two thi rds or more 
of these youth looked forward to substantial upward mobility (of two steps 
or more on our eight point seal ). The least ambitious in mobility terms 
were uiumesli onabl v the uiban youth in (ionerul A courses, this we should 
expect, sinc e items of them have already select' d themselves out of the race 
in going inter this rather than other upper- secondary' options. The fact that 
more youth in the (iencral H course c oine from comparatively advantaged 
homes puts a dumper if not a ceiling on possible upward mobility, hut the 
last column of 'Table h-K nnrn ts for tins in t. iking as the denominator only 
those youth whose parental occupational status was d nr lover, allowing at 
least for the matkmnulu- d possibility of a two- s‘ep advain r among the 
generation of sons. ( 'omnie ta r students (almost wholly "urban") clearly 
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hoped for more upward mobility than characterized non- farm students in 
either of the general cour se curricula, but their ambitions for upward move* 
ments were modest compared with the hopes and expectations of the technical 



course youth. 

This analysis is carried another step in Table 5-9 for relationships 
between father's status and son's status expectation for rural and urban non- 
farm youth in the total sample and in the general curricula. That non-farm 
sons of men in the two upper status ranks anticipate attaining similar levels 
more often than do sons of men in any other status category is clear enough, 
and to be expected; what is striking in this table is that parental status 
seems otiic-rwi.se to have no effect an proportions anticipating attainment of 
levels l and 2 among cither the ruial or the urban non-farm youth, for all 
courses together or for flic general course. This situation is repeated even 
when we take proportions anticipating attainment of status level :i or better 
so fur as urban students in the a<ademi« general cm riculum are < onrerned, 
but the shading off is more giadual taking all urban students together and 
among toe youth in rural (general B curricula. Once again we see that the 
most modest absolute ambitions with respect to tn cupational status tend to 
be reported most frequently among sons of men in status level 5; these data 
do not include farm fathers ,.nd status 5 refers therefore to skilled manual 
woikers, men in the lowest white collar ranks and proprietors of modest 
(but by no means the lowest) retail and snvke enterprises. 



It is among sons ot independent and fami ly enterpi i sei s, nevertheless, 
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ANALYSIS OF EXPECTED FINAL OCCUPATIONAL status AMONG 
SONS OF NON- FARM FATHERS BY RURAL-URBAN RESIDENCE; 
ALL SCHOOLS A TED GENERAL BANDA 



Sub -samples and 
Father's Status as Reported 



Percentages With Expected Status 
(EXPSTA) 



Total 
N umber 



by Fatin' i’ (FOSTAS) 


1,2 


1,2.3 


5 : 


5, 6, 7, 8 




All Rural Students 












FOSTAS 1,2 
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\ 3 1 
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28 
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24 


69 , 
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24 


39 


1 12 


1 3 


67 
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19 


45 


21 


24 


58 
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15 


45 


9 


15 


53 


7, 8 


23 


45 


7 


15 


84 


A 1 i Urban Students 


FOSTAS 1.2 


53 


79 | 


■ ■ \ 
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104 
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39 


64 t 




250 


4 


36 


60 
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10 


254 


5 


31 


54 


10 


14 


288 
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28 


57 


7 


13 


237 


7. 8 


31 


56 


8 


1 3 


296 


General A. Rural 


FOSTAS l 2 
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,, 


33 

17 


1 j 

’ 22 1 
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1 3 

2 At 
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2 7 
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1 1 




General H, Rural 
FOSTAS 1.2 


56 


70 


•» > 


4 


25 


3 


30 


77 
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4 


:;o 


5 1 


i 


5 


3 9 
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2 3 


49 


1 7 
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33 
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52 


12 
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30 


5 6 
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13 
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General B, Urban f 


FOSTAS l 2 


57 


80 
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5 


85 
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4 4 


67 


171 


1 

5 


4 3 

1 1 


72 

69 


1 

1 1 
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4 5 


65 
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